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Righteousness exalteth a Nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people—Soromon. 
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THECLOGY. danger, which the government. at home, and the|Vishnoo, or Ram, or some of his other deities — 
- {civil anthorities in that country, entertained, that,.'i alk about heaven, and he thinks you mean one 
meee IGENCE. ,a8 | have heard Mr. Brown relate, lord Cornwallis|of the heavens of his Gods. Talk of a future 
RELIGIOUS LN TELL: E " ‘once said to him, «! think the wisest resolution the' state, and he thinks you are talking about transmi- 
Faia ‘East India government passed, was, that they/giation. [ut in the superstitions of the Hindoos, 
THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY sOciETY, ‘would never touch, or suifer to be touched, the!we have a stil! more formidable obsiacle. 
Held their annual meeting at Queen-street prejudices of the natives.” Net. that they were! Hindcoism, said Mr. Ward, can boast of her 
Chape!, London, April 25th; alderman Rothwell ininical to the spread of Christianity, or to the. martyrs every day, of women who sacrifice them- 
in the chair., 1. The society has 147 missionari€s advancement of the spiritna! injerests of their In--selves every day on the funeral pyres of their bus- 
engaged in Atrica, America, and different parts of qian subjects, but because they were afraid of that: bands. Now, if even women will go to these 
Furope. 2. In Ceylon, they have taught more danger which they thought ievitable if they dis. lengths, this must-be a people to all human ap- 
than 2000 children to read the holy Scriptures, 'turhed the natives in the quiet possession of their pearance invulnerabla, and to whom no access cay 
and many of the natives have been converted. 3. heathen prejudices. When | wenttodndia, there be gained. This has struck Europeans as justly 
In the West Indies, many planters-have applied to were the greatest apprehensions that we should all formidable. They have said, « What! will per- 
the committee to send missionaries teinstruct their ‘he sent back. We went no where but, as mission- sons who suffer themselves to be drawn up in the’ 
negroes, being well convinced that Christian ne- ayjes: we were received with a frown; and yet, air by means of hooks in the integuments of their 
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groes are far more valuable than any other. 4. for hospitality and friendship, and every thing else; backs—will wc men, who thus sacrifice themselves 
During the past year they have printed an BVO. that is dignified, India will bear @ comparison with on the funeral pyres of their huslands, or destroy 
edition of the New Testamentin the Cingalese lany country in the werld. But, as missionaries, | themselves in the Ganges, be brought to renounce’ 
language, baving before printed an edition in 4to.; we were considered | as enemies; and it was sup-'the superstition, and, to embrace Christianity?” 
2000 copies of the book of Psalms, and a good posed that the prosperity of India depended upon!Such was the feeling of our countrymen on thé 


number of the book of Job, together with a large 
quantity of inferior publicatious for the use of 
gehools. . 

At this anniversary the Rev. Mr. Ward of Seram- 

re delivered the following address. 

J feel great gratification in meeting you to-day, 
and in hearing the sentiments already delivered, 
to all of which, as faras my own observation goes, 
Ican bear testimony. It is with peculiar. pleasure, 


- that, contrasting former times with the present, I 


can fheet here, after the lapse of moré than twen- 
ty years, individuals from the same country, bear- 
; tantonangy, aed all 260) 


, 


ing the~swne all anreuraging the 
the “hands 6f British Christians for the good of 


British India. The business of this day has turn- 
ed more especially towards India, where the:provi- 
dence of God so long stationed me. , It is true, we 
had an affecting statement from a gentleman, who 
gave an account of the whole heathen world; with 
which all our hearts must be deeply aflected—six 
hundred millions of immortal beings born into our 
world, vegetating for a few days, and then merg- 
ing into eternity! aud every thirty years this awful 
scene renewed, without hope, and without God in 
the world! 

Thiiis perhaps the last time I shall address 80 
large an assembly on this side eternity. I will 


“therefore contrast, for a few moments, the circum- 


stances of India twenty years ago with what they 
are at the presenthour. India was long consider- 


“ed as Satan’s impregnable fortress. It was conced- 


ed by multitudes, that other parts of the world 
were vulnerable. The African considers himself 
as honoured by the approach of a white man; but 
not so the Indian. Again and again we were told, 
we might do some good among the slaves in the 


“West Indies, among the Hottentots, or others: but 


when I first-went to India, to any mind but a mind 


a eT) ne a 


our being excluded. The distance; too, was such 
as to present a formidable obstacle. The climate 


iof India was another formidable objection. Of 


the number of missionaries who went out at the 
‘game time with myself, half arg. gone to their 
everlasting reward. Of an efter’ ¢argo. of mis- 
sionaries, six have long ago beey taken to their 
; heavenly home, and only two. remain, Another 
igreat impediment to our progress was, the lan- 
guages of india. The slaves in {the West Indies 
are taught the English, or the Eurepean languages; 
along the western coast of Afric? too, many are. 


them is of course easy; but in India thefe were no 
fewer than fifty dialects derived from the Shan- 
crit alone. 

In America, the great objection had been, that 
the language of a single tribe was difficult: but in 
India we had twice the number of languages to ac- 
quire that prevailed in the whole of America.— 
This, too, was to be done by plain men, many of 
whorn had not been in the least accustomed to the 
study of languages. But, blessed be God! no 
map can mix with that population without acquir- 
ing theirlanguage. In addition to all these, were 
the prejudices of the natives themselves. To 
convey to you an idea of this, is exceedingly diffi. 
cult: but you may form some opinion of it from 
this circumstance; that if our gracious king, George 
IV.,should go to, that country, and the lappet of 
his robe.should happen to touch the food of an In- 
‘dian, he would throw it away if he were dying 
with hunger. How then is it pessible that such 
men can be brought to sit with Europeans at the 
same table? This difficulty existed in full force in 
India, and ne where else. Another difficulty, and 





is, or othe ut’ a great one two, was the ignorance of the natives. 
that every attempt to promote Chistianity in India,! When we address other persons, we have 4 con- 
must come to nothing. And indeed appearances, | science to appeal to, and you koow: the eflect of it 
{ | well: but they have not a word for “ conscience” 
impressed with the sovereignty of pivine 1vFLU-,in their language, In no Hindoo book, or Hindoo 
ENce, were the most discouraging. There were;custom, have | found any thing like it. Besides 
~“Epropeans in India, but they added little to the;this, there is a number of expressions of which 
Clixistianity of India: many of them added anly|they are entirely ignorant. Talk to a Hindoo 
tothe darkness: and such was the fear respecting} atout God, and he thinks you are talking about 


subject, and our object was treated with derision 
and contempt. But the caste exceeds all that I 
have mentioned; by this they are divided into 
diflerent societies, with distinct observances, and 
there is no possilility of these intermixing with 
each other without breaking caste. Every per. 
son marrying, or even eating, with one of another 
caste, falls from it, and can never be restored to 
it. This has always been considered as a fatal 
stroke, and the Christian missionary feels it in its 
|foll force. These people are as capable of feeling 





. the endearments of secial life as any people upo 
Ned emesis tu bea rthy ara fer"ohe Hf thOnPT6S BLS OP RIS Wee Mies 


to see his friends and beloved parénts’ no more, to 
renounce aj] human society, and fo incur the frowns 
of his relatives, is such a sacrifice, that we need 
not wonder at our countrymen there saying, “ You 
have indeed undertaken a hopeless task.” | re- 
member one young man, who after he had been 
baptized, seemed at first to have {crgotten his con. 
nexions; he came and said to me, “ I donot want 
to return to caste; Ide not want to return to Hin- 
dooism; but cannot | go and see my mother again? 
Cannot I see my father once more?” This was 
impossible; and he well knew, and deeply felt, 
that his parents would have shut the door against 
him, if he had attempted to eater the house in 
which he was born. 
With al] this accumulation of difficulties, Wwe 
had to attempt the conversion of this couniry. Our 
own government, the European natives of india, 
and all the superstitions, prejudices, and peculiar 
feelings of the people being against us, we do rot 
wonder that it was said, “ India is invulnerable.” 
There were indeed a few.good men in Calcutta, 
who were Jabouring for the conversion of ‘souls 
there ; but they thouyht it was impossible to do any 
good elsewhere, even if they could make any pro- 
gress in that city. Such was the appearance of 
India; and | have mertioned these circumstances 
to show, that, if, in that part of the world, of all 
others the most hopefess, the gospel has cbtained 
any success, then yon need nut despair of Africa, 
of the West Indies, or of any part of the world 
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But I have now to tell you that all these diff- 
culties, great as they appeared, have vanished in- 
toair. The government of India acts, as far as 
is prudent, entirely with as; and ina variety of 
ways, they are assisting us, and assisting us in 
the most powerful manner. They have establish 
ed government schools, f»r the instruction of the 
natives; and the name of the present governor of 
India will live in their recotlectior to the lates! 
posterity. [t wou'd be unjust in me not to me- 
tion the name of the marchioness of Hastiugs, 
who is doing every thing in her power fur the be- 
nefit of the female natives of that country. Ir 
our own country every facility has been kindly af- 
forded to us, and the missionaries can go, without 
Opposition, to every corner of Iedia, Such adeor 
ie opened there, as never was before. Every voice 
cheers the missionaries as they enter. Of our 
own countrymen, I scarcely know one individual! 
who.opposes us ; on the contrary, they now have 
a Calcutta Bibie Society, chiefly su-perted by 
the Anglo. lodians, which has circulated extensiv. 
editions of the Scriptures in the various languages 
of India. ‘There is a Calcutta School Bok Soci- 
ety, and # Hindoo College ; the natives them- 
beleds are teaching and educating, for the very 
porpose of becoming preachers of the everlasting 
Gospel: and then the distance of fifteen thousand 
‘miles is sabdued and suspended, by. G@ud’s raisin; 
up, to becume missionaries to their countrymen, 
the natives themselves, who. are inured to, the cli- 
mate,and familiar with a their manners. Phe 
languages of Endia are now subdued ; and the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, or parts of them at least, with » 
number of tracts, have already been translated 
and circulated in twenty-five languages of the 
country. 
been overcome. As one proof of this, L can state, 
that when L left Serampore, a deputation had come 
from a village at some distance, in which they 
were altempting to establish a school, tu wee 
one of our schuolmasters to visit them, and 
them some instructions as to the manner of con 
ducting their school. Phere cannot be a stronge: 
proof of their prejudices being subdued, than for 
the nativea to solicit a Visit from a man whose ap- 
pearance in their school would have once beer 
thought a crime. These schools are now s0 com- 
mou in India, that there is scarcely a town, 0. 
even a village, that has not one. Tne ignorance 
also, of the natives has been overcom: 3 we hav: 
found a conscience at lasts and:seveca) thousand 
Hindoos have turned from the worship of idols : 
serve the living and true God; have renounced 
their superstitions, and embraced the faith vi 
Christianity. : 

itis only for us to be frequently on our kneos 
at the throne of grace, and then “shail the earth 
yield her increase, and God, even our own God 
pha: v ve ns his blessis am 

Addresses, were delivered: by the Rev. R. Wat- 
son, the Rev. W. Griffith, and J. Poynder, Esq. 
when the followiug testimony was given by a gen- 
tleman, who had long resided in India. 

W. H. Trant, Esq. in moving a resolution said, 
Jshould not have had the honor of addressing: this 
meeting at this time, but, having passed a great. 
part of my life in the place to which much ailu-. 
sion has been made, I would just state some things 
that have passed there; and as you, Sir, have liv- 
e1 many years there, | will state them under your 
©orrection, The magnitude of the object is very 
great; itisthe temporal and spiritual welfare of 
a huudred millions af our fellow-creatures, in the 
eastern part of the world, At this time of day. it 
ishardly necessary for me to state, that the ped= 
ple of India are not uninformed ; we have many 
proofs to the contrary, I can declare that the 
Christian missionaries, so far from having done 
any harm, have proved to be the greatest possible 





The prejudices of the natives have {22 / am satistied, that, 


afford y 
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benefit to that country. They have conducted 
themselves with a patience, forbearance, and zeal, 
which is beyond all human praise. { state this, 
because there may be still some apprehensions for 


‘the prosperity and safety of this cause; 1 declare 


before my Maker, that I entertain no apprehen- 
sions whatever. Fhave lived in that country the 
greatest part of my life, and have there witness- 
ed the progress of missions from their infancy. 1 
have seen numerous missionaries, and I have 
watched their progress minutely; yet I never knew 
any impropriety in their conduct. When I have 
been asked, “ Where are the converts which these 
missionaries have made ? | have replied, “ Pheir 
numbers may not have been very great, but there 
is much to be done in the way of preparation. In 
this country the ground must be. prepared and the 
seed sown, before a harvest can be- expected; and 
it is the same: there:—2O years ago there were 
only Mr. Carey an@ Mr. Thomas in that country ; 
little more than a year ago, in Calcutta, the: me. 
tropolis of India, there were. 12 missionaries; and 
almost the whole of the native population were 
under the instruction ofa society, partly cemposed 
of literary persons, and partly officers of the state, 
called «the Calcutta School Society.” Will any 
one say, that, when this is the case, little has been 
done ? I say much has been done :. and if I, at my 
time of life, have-seen alk this, what may not the 
rising generation hope to see % What may not the 
young men gone-or going out hope to see? They 
may hope every thing. Let us go on. in the true 
and faithful course which has been so well begun; 
long before we expect it, 
we shall have reason to say, ‘This is the Lord’s 
doing and it is marvellous in our eyes; this is the 
day which the Lord. hath: made, we will rejoice 
and be glad ip. it.” 


Col. Munro immediately followed with his testi- 
mony, which we introduced by observing, that he 
ig a gentleman of great: respectability, who. bas 
resided many years at Travancore, in southern 
India, as. an agent of the East. India Company at 
the court of one of the native princes. 

Colonel Munro, in seconding the motion said, 
most cordially do.I unite in, the statements just 
made, and hope on some future opportunity to 
express my sentiments. more fully. The situation 
of India calls most pressingly for exertien, and 
every, thing in that country appears now to con- 
duce to the success of the missionary cause. The 
political power of India now so much under the 
authority of England, and. the disposition of the 
natives almost. entirely in favor of. it, seem to pro- 
mise greater good than we car at all-contemplate. 
1 fully concur in the statements just made, that 
this cause may be carried on without danger and 
with the greatest hope. of success. The Mahome- 
tan religion formerly met with success; and surely 
a religion like the Christian, cannot fail of excit- 
ing greater atteution.. : 





RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE WELSH. 
From Warner's Walk through Wales. 
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Our guide having conducted us through the in-} 
pen country,} 


tricacies of the wood, placed us in-an o 
and giving us. directions for our progress, took his 
leave and retu/ned to Lianeltyd.—The day, in the 
mean time, was again become dark, wet and un- 
comfortable, and heightened the desolation and 
gloom of a barren, mountainous. country, in which 
not a single interesting object occurred, either 
natural or artificial, to relieve or enliven the dolo- 





Se 


‘sumed an-hour in this way, 
itary huilding, 
cottage, 


We saw before ys. 
which appeared to be 
On our approach towards it 
suddenly surprised by the 


“ A solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a stream of rich distill’d 4 


2&0. 
@ long low 


» We were 
notes of hammony ; 


{ perfume 
And stole upon the air ; that even Silence 7 


Was took ’ere she was ’ware and wish’d she w; 
Deny her nature, and be never more, might 
Still to be so displaced.” . 


We listened attentivel ‘ 
with the melody, which was as striking as upe 
pected. It seemed to bea religious hymn sa 
by a great number of voices, for the moat 4 
sweet and harmonious, Solemn and sinjade it 
was not like the church music, interrupted’ 
pauses at the conclusion of each: line and gs y 
but continued, and without a break, varied only 
by fine swells and dying falls, and the regular gh. 
servatgon of the: piano and the forte. We drew 
near to the building, and perceiving we OCCasion. 
ed no disturbance, joined ourselves to the congre. 
gation. The scene was a striking and a pleasing 
one. Anumber ot people, who must have com 
from far, neat in their dress, devout in their man. 
ner, were collected together in a hovel upon g 
‘barren mountain, to-sing the psalm of thanksgiy; 
to breathe the prayer of simplicity, and to wor. 
ship their Maker ia ‘spirit and ip truth ;? the Pas. 
tor, an elderly man of respectable appearance, np. 
affected in his manner, fervent ia his petitions, 80- 
lemn, impressive, and: energetic in. his exhorts- 
tions. Such was.the scene which this: cottage ex. 
hibited. And: neither C___ nor myself were 
insensible to its influence. Their divine harmony 
penetrated our souls—and though unacquainted 
with the language in which their ‘thanksgivings 
were conveyed, we lifted up our thanks to Heaven 
with a devotion of mind which. we trust the Being 
who knows. all hearts, and who marks each secret 
aspiration of them for his favour, will accept, in 
lieu aft anr euctamary modo ef cocsal worship on 
this ‘day, which we were prevented from. joining 
in by the circumstances of our situation. When 
the service was coneluded, we made some inyui 
ries relative to the place, the preacher, and the 
sect'to which he belonged. Our curtosity wa 
satisfied by the female mhabitant ofa little cottage 
attached tu one end of the chapel, who spoke er- 
tremely good. English, and exhibited a. perfect pat: 
tern of neatness and simplicity. From her wel 
understood the hamlet wag called Penstreet, ap- 
propriated to a congregation of Presbyterians, who 
assembled here every Sunday, and were instruct: 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Wm. Jones, a manof great res 
pectability, and exemplary character.. 


- Nothing, perhaps, can afford'a stronger or more 
agreeable instance of that religious spirit which 
prevails amongst the lower order. of Welsh, thar 
the circumstance I have Just related to you; acov 
gregation collecting together at a chapel situated 
ina wild, mountainous conntry, and considerably 
‘distant from the nearest habitation, and that tot 
in defiance of the rain and the wind, which hat 
fallen and blown through all the morning with li 
tle-intermiasion. To this religious spirit, indeed 
may be attributed that humanity, courtesy av 
decency, which the Welsh possess in so superiot 
a degree to the English eanaitie; for it is a trut 
which. candour and observatign will readily: allow 
that the only foundation for good morals and de 
cent’ conduct, at least amongst the lower ordety 
18 & principle of religion, a knowledge of the dutic§ 
it teaches, and a sence of their obligation ty pet 


and were delighted 
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CHINA. 
Extract from the Rev. Mr. Milne’s’ “ Retrospect of 
the first ten years of the Protestant Mission to 

China. 

« T'he Chinese, however opposed to the Gospel 
themselves, yet never object to foreigners using 
the religions of their respective nations, whatever 
these may be. On the contrary, men who seem to 
regard no God, and treat with contempt every 
kind of religion, sink greatly in the estimation of 
the sober-minded. ‘The foreign commercial estab- 
lishments in China, are considered the representa- 
tives of their several countries; and to leave them 
totally destitute of religious ordinances, and of 
public teachers, tends to diminish their national 
consequence in the eyes of the Chinese ; and not, 
as some have foolishly thought, to lessen the suspi- 
cions. of that people. Independent, however, of 
any political consideration, the fact that the seve- 
ra} factories are without Christian ordinances, and 
that there are several thousands of foreigners, 
English, Americans, &c. professing the Gospel, 
for three or four months annually, during the time 
the ships are in China, entirely destitute of Chris- 
tian instruction, will not be viewed asa light mat- 
ter by the friends of truth, morality and religion. —. 
The effect of those instructions which our country- 
men receive from their clergymen and pastors at 
home, is often lost in the contaminations which 
reign areund them abroad; and many of them die 
in China without any one to administer salutary 
instruction and consolation in their last moments! 
It is earnestly to be wished that the different Chris- 
tian nations which trade to Canton, particularly 
England and America, from which the greatest 
number of persons annually come, would seriously 
consider this and speedily adopt suitable means for 
the removal of so great an evil. One or two 
Christian ministers, of exemplary ane consistent 
character, who would value a situation more for 
the opportunities it affords of doing good, than for 


tbe prospect it holds forth of raising them to 
wealth and independence, would be exceedingly 


useful among the Protestant foreigners in China,— 
Christians are not the proper objects of a mission- 
ary’s iabour—neither has he time to spend in their 
instruction : that belongs more properly to ministers 
who have afixed charge. 1 would gladly provoke 
the churches in England and America to this “work 
of fuith and labour of love ;” and hope their choice 
of agents for this important service wiil fall upon 
men of piety, learning and dignity of conduct— 
men who, while they are free from those useless 
peculiarities, which would disgust persons of rank 
and education, will consider it a duty cheerfully to 
attend the Aammocks and sick beds of poor illiter- 
ate sailors—men, whose conduct will command re- 
spect, reverence, and aflection—do honour to their 
character as ministers of the Gospel—reflect cre- 
dit on the protestant faith in the presence of its 
enemies—— and tend to draw forth the esteem of: 
the heathen around them. 
“ Mr. Morrison, some time since, suggested the 
importance of this idea to some clerical persons in! 
America.” iv 


e? 


MISSION AMONG THE GHOCTAWS, 

The Treasurer has received 4 ietter from M- 
Kingsbury, dated at Natchez, June 27th. «It wae 
too late in the season to expect much pecuniary 
aid for the missions, from the inhabitants of Mis- 
sissipp! ; though Mr. K: supposed, that an agen: | 
soliciting in behalf -f ese miasons, wou!d receive | 
considerable patronage there, in the eourse of nex: 
winter, We Gaye that Mr. K. returned to Mayhew 
as speedily ag possible, not only because his pre- 
Bence there could be useful, but because bis health 


* 











| would be les’ exposed, than while journeying in 


than adequate to the faithful care of the s hovi, 
and Mrs. Hall is extre aely infirm. 


man’ and various, that tley suffer much. especial- 
ly the females, by excessive care and fatigue. 
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the more southern regions. He exnressas the 
kindest interest, ac do the other missionaries, in 
their varinns letters. respecting the safe return of 
the Rev. D-. Worcester; the intelligence of his. 
decease rot having reached Natchez or Elliot.— 

The sorrowful tidings had been received at May- 
hew, Though the members of the mission family 
were sincere mourners, they !onked to the Lord 
of missions for consolation, and were not dismay- 
ed nor discouraged. 

Mr, Williams, who has had the principal charge 
of the school at Elliot from its commencement ha. 
ving become greatly reduced in he-Ith by his ia 
defatigable attention to it, was advised to travel 
on horseback ‘during the month of May with » 
view to his restoration, and ‘ascertain what the 
Chectsws would do, in their afferent neighbour- 
hands, for the support of focal schodté among them. 
The result of these inquires woes, the imhsb: 
tants of the place called the French Camps, 
would engage ta provide the necesaary buildings 
for a teacher and school 5 .t furnish comfortable 
ford for the teacher.s family, and for such Indian 
childr nas could not eat at home 3and te supply 
necessary help for cooking, and for washing and 
mending the children’s clothes, &c. They would 
he»ides, give the use of land sufficient for cu'tiva 
‘ion, and would clear ten acres the coming fall, 
for a carden, and cornfie!d next year. 

On this representation, the missionaries at E' lint 
-esclved to opens school at the place proposed, 
aid appointed Mr. Williams te be teacher. This 
clan wassumuch in accordance withthe declar- 
cd views of the Pradential Committee, that it did 
not seem necessary tu wait for further directions 
before a commencement should be made. The 
school will probab!lv consist of about 25 pupils at 
first The arrangements of the misivonaries, in 
regard to this subject, seem very judicious. 

A school book, prepared by Mr. Williams, and 
entitled * Lessons for Indian Schools,” will be 
printed at Boston if suitable types can be cbtain 
ed, without too much expense. It seems exceed. 
ingly desirable, that especially for the rmstruction 
of. children ignorant of our language, »n alphabet 
should be used, in which every vowel sound is ex 
pressed by a distinct character and by one char- 
acter only.. 

The letter of Mr. Williams mentions, that hopes 
were entertained of two boys in the mission school 
at Elliot, as having experienced religion. Two 
other boys, and a hired man were quite serious. 


MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 

Toward the end of June, the health of both Mr. 
Hall and his wife was so feeble, that the schools 
at Taloney had suffered an interruption, and was 
threatened witha suspension which would be se- 
tiously injurious, A vigorous ard active man 
and woman, dev oted to the missiopary cau:e,! 
might be very nseful at this place; the man in 


He had sleepless night. In a neighbouring towa 
three or four ardent souls spent most of the night 
in special prayer for some of their companions- 
The next morning, three that were identified is 
their prayers, who till then were stupid, and who 
knew nothing of the concert, were under deep cou- 
Viction. | 
some time distressed for his sins asked a christian 
friend to pray for him. Do you wish me to pray 
all night for you? Yes, said the penitent. 
young lady present agreed to join in the concert, 
‘The awakened sianer retired and tried to pray 
himself, but found no comfort. 
but he could not sleep, 
the barn and staid till morning in darkness. Whep 
the morning appeared he was almost in despair. 
As the sun arose he left the barn; there, said he, 
they have done praying and I am lost forever, 


In another place a man who had been for 
A 


He went to bed 
He gof up and went to 


The moment he let. go of this twig on which he 
was depending, the Saviour received him, and be. 
went to his house rejoicing in hope.—Rel. Int. 





From the Religious Intelligencer. 


MISSIONARY ZEAL. 
Born in a land of gospellight, _ 
Where rays of righteousness have shone; 
We cust a thought to fields of night, 
Where souls in darkness are undone, 


To Afric’s drear and desert land, 
Our lib’ral minds with swiftness rové, 

Fain would we gain a mission land, 
And fly to yonder desert grove. i ny 


Though cares of life retard our flight, 

) And we reside in peaceful home; 

With gladness, we'll bestow our mite 
On those, who in the desert roam. 


O! fly ye soldiers of the cross 
To yonder dark and dreary shore; 
Ye, who have counted all things loss, 
Lest heathen sink to rise no more ! 


Proclaim the honours of your God, 
And run with joy the heavenly race, 
Then shall ye fly to his abode, 
And there behold his smiling face. 
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ROCK CREEK SIBLE SOCIETY. 
On the 12th of May the Bible Society of Rock 
Creek, Bedford County, Tenressee, met.. The 
meeting was better attended than usual, and was 
addressed by their president from Gal. vi,9. It . 


appeared from the veport of the Treasurer and 





tilling a small farm by the labor of his own hands, 
and his wife iv managing the domestic affairs of | 


the missicn family. ‘Mr. Hall’s health is not more , 


The labors of the missiana ics at Brainard are so 


THE PRAYER OF FAITII. 
“I will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 





At the commencement of the revival in i 


place, some of the brethren were so earnest in! 
prayer that they prayed all night. These pray: ;Large Testaments 
ers, we believe were answered. One young man Smali 
not long since, left a note on the table of his com- . 
panion, who was apparently thoughtless, informing blessed to the promotion of the best interests of 
him that he had retired to a secret place where {souls formerly destitute of this precious trea. 


he should spend the whole night in prayer for him. | sure. 


Secretary, that, since the commencement of this 
small institution in 1815, there have been receiy- 
ed by subscription, donation and sales of Bibles and 
Testaments the sum of 





$373,814 

Paid in the same term for Bibles and — te; 
Testaments ; 330,655 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury | $ 48,153 

That there have been in that time re- 

ceived and distributed Bibles 301 
£0 
do. 110 


Many of which the Society hope have been 
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‘paring for ineetings of the Board and of the Com- 


Yntervals, the proceedings and. results, the-hopes 
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BRIEF MEMOM 


Of the Rev. Sauce Woncesten, D. @. 
(Continued from page 396.) 


Elis connexion wtth the Cause of Missions to the 
Heathen. 

Our readers need not be told in what manner,’ 
or at what time, the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions had its orign. The 
faithful pen of our revered associate has recorded, 
in the last letter of considerable length, which he 
eyer wrote, the formation and the early history of 
this Society. He recorded it as en act of gratitude 
to God, for his favor to the rising Institution, and 
as an attestation (the event his proved it to be his 
dying attestation,) to the great truth, that trust in 
God is the only safe principle of missionary enter- 

ise. 

“When the Board wae first organized, it waa 
little suspected by any one, that its concerns would 
soon become so weighty and complicated as they 
as they actually became ; or that the duties of 
Corresponding Secretary would be so arduous, as 
they actually were. Yet the choice was just as 
it would have been, had aii these things been fore- 
seen. Before the embarkation of the first mission, 
in ’ebruary 1812, there had been little opportuni; 
ty for active labor, No funds kad been received; 
no, plans of extensive operations had been adopt- 
ed, The Secretary, however, had not been slum- 
bering at his post. Always an observer of mis- 
sions, and well acquainted with the modern histo- 
ry of attempts to propagate the Gospel, he applied 
himself with new diligence to obtaining a correct 
knowledge ofthe heathen world ;—to learning the. 
difficulties and discouragemots, which every mis- 
sionary society must expect to encounter ; and to 
the consideration of those great motives to. action, 
which the steady view of a world lying in wicked. 
ness will impress upon a pious mind 

From 1812 to 1817, the. concerns of the Board 
were increasing in number and in interest. Se- 
veral cases of. great delicacy ogcurred ; and the 
occasions of anxious deliberation. were much. more 
numerous, than any person, not intimately ac- 
quainted with matters of this kind, would ever 
imagine. The laboy of maintaining ea correspon- 
dence with the. missionaries ; with others, who 
were preparing to.be employed in. varions depart 
ments of the missionary work; with the officers of 
similar societies, at home and abroad; and with 
patrons and friends in our widely extended coun- 
try! must have.occupied much.of his time, Add 
to. this the weight and responsibility of planning 





and commencing new missions ;—of providing for} 


the comfort and usefulness of numerous families 
already employed, or to be employed ;—-of pre- 


mittee ; anid of laying before. the public, at stated, 


nnd prospects, the occurrences, both adverse and 
fhvorabie, which had any bearing on this. great; 
conearnj—and no.one-can doubt, that great cour- 
age and industry were necesssary to carry. a,man 
through these offorts, amidst the cares insepara- 
bie from the oversight of a. large congregation, 
and the public consultations to: which reference 
has been made. Yet q vigorous exertion was.cgn- 
ginvally sustained, that, while tue general opera. 
gions of the Board were going forward, parochial 
ghaties nad services should not be neglected. 

At the annual meeting ofthe Board, in Septem- 
ber 1817, the Secretary informed his associates. 
that he could no longer continue to. labor as he 
had done; intimating at the same time, that it 


404 


gon could enter apon the duties of his office. The 
concerns of the Board were constantly muitiplying 
and enlarging. Se had for a long time been ob-. 
liged to give up all seasons of relaxation ; all that 
apecies of intercourse which is commonly deno- 


Fy 
, 


of solemn professional duty. | 
To dispense with his services was out of the, 
question; and the best that the Board could a 
was, to pro a measure, which, if acceded to 
by himself and bis people, should release him from 
the greater part of his parochial duties. This 
measure could not go into immediate operation ; 
and it was not till the summer of 1819, that the 
Rev. Elias Cornelius was settled as colleague pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle church and congregation, 
with the express pravision, that the senior pastor 
might devote three quarters of his time, without 
intervuption, to the missionary cause, In the 
mean while, occasional relief had been obtained by 
means of candidates for the ministry, and the kind- 
ness of his clerical brethren, who appreciated the’ 
value of hisservices. It was a matter of no small 
difficulty to gain the consent of an affectionate 
people to an arrangement, which should deprive 
them of so large a share of a beloved pastor’s la 

bors; and we are warranted in asserting, that 
nothing but an enlarged regard to. the interests of 
‘the church, and a firm persuasion that the cause 
in which he. was embarked, might well demand 
‘great sacrifices from every professed Christian, 
could have gained so. complete a victory over pri- 
vate attachments and personal friendship. To the 
henor of the deceased it should be added, that he 
was never urged to continue in the office of Secre- 


ptoral relation, by any other arguments, than, such 
‘as require the followers of Christ to surrender 
‘their own ease and adyantage, at the call of their 
PMaster, It was clearly seen by many, and got 
less clearly by owe departed friend than by others, 
that a continuance of his labors, oa the plan pro- 


minister ; that it would tasten upon bim unceasing 
care and toil, eabaust his strength, probably shor- 
ten his life, and leave his family without those 
claims upon. the kind and generous feelings of his 
people, which would be promptly, acknowledged, 





All this-he saw ;, and then.cheerfully made the sa- 
crifice. . 

During the remainder ofhis pilgrimage, tliough 
able to. accomplish much, and that in a very eifec-) 
tual manner, his.body. seemed gradually fulling a. 
prey to disease. In very few instances, we appre- 
hend, have the mental. powers been preserved in 
0 vigorous exercise, to the very close of: life; 
amidst pain, weariness, extreme debility, and the 
indications. of approaching dissolution. Before we 
advert to the closing ecene, and stand with our 
readers by, the side of. the recent grave, we shall 
attempt a hasty delineation of those-traits which 
appeared in the last.and highest agency, discharg- 


earth. 
Excellence of his Character as.a Conductor of Mis- 


sions. 

Here-we.could not: set in.pompous array, if we 
desired it, a host of.brilliant; qualities which should 
glare upon the eye-of a stranger, and.fill him.with 
astonishment. Yet qualities. were not lacking, 
which will shine, we trust, with ever increasing 





weuld be a great relief te,hun, ifseme other per- 


tary, and to.consent to a modification of the pas-| 


posed, would render the support of his family}: 


‘more precarious, than if he were simply a parish | 


werg his undivided services bestowed upon them.} 


ed by, aur departed. friend, while he remained on], 


shall have passed away. Some ofthese were the 


following: 


In the first place, a deeply felt acknowledgmene 
that all the success of missions must come from 


God; or, in other words, the humility of the Gog. 


minated social and friendly, in distinction from the pel beautifully exemplified, in reference to the sub- 
details of important business, and the performance ject of missions. There was no leaping to the 


, haman understanding, as though it were able ea- 


sentially to improve the moral condition of man - 
no incense was burned to human Sagacity or on 
terprise, as furnishing hopes to a suffering and 
guilty world. God was honored as the great and 
blessed Agent, who will accomplish his purposes 
of mercy by such instruments, arid in such tine 
and manner, as bis sovereign wisdom shall see fit 
To this humble waiting upon God, was added the 
most assured confidence, that what He had promis. 
éd He was able also.to perform. Nor was the sou} 
left to slumber, in the quietude of this genera) 
truth. The. confidence. was unwavering, that God 
had promised a day of glory upon earth to the 
countless descendants of Adam, wherever the 
bounds of their habitations may be, or howevep 
their preseat condition. As this day of glery was 
to beam upon the world, in consequence of homan 
instrumentality, it followed that. the missionary 
cause is not second to any other. This cause ap 
peared to posses’ superlative dignity, and to be 
worthy of the highest services which men or ane 
gels can render With sentiments like these was 
iningled a profound view of the deplorable state 
of the world, so far as it remains ignorant of the 
Gospel. The heati!.en nations, and those parts of 
Christendom, which have littie more than the 
name of Christianity, were habitually regarded 
with the tenderest. compassion, 


It becomes: a man, who is. much encaved jj 

0 ged in pro 
motivg thesalvation of his fellow-creatures, to lead 
a life of prayer. In this trait of character the 


‘deceased. was eminent. Pra 


‘ er was his deli 
the daily nourishment of iinet soul, and one pos 


most important means of his superior wisdom. Og 
publie occasions, or ip private circles, in the fae 
‘mily, or with a single friend, he was accustomed 
ta.pour forth his hely desires with great freedom 

unction, and copiousness. We have good reason, 
‘for asserting, that the wakeful hours of night were 
employed, in. devising and maturing plans for the 


jexteusion of true religion, and in holding commu- 


nications with his Maker and Redeemer: 


Among the most visible- and amiable traits of 
his character was a strong attachment to good men 
of every. clase and condition ; but especially to his 
brethren in the ministry, and all who appeared 
qualified to take part in the missionary work. 
Hence: it naturally. came to pass, that the mission- 
aries under the-direction of the Board were drawn 
to him. by the strongest ties; and by none among 
his numerous friends, with the exception of ha 
own family, will, his death Le: more tenderly 
mourned, than. by the: representatives of our 


a 


‘the Sandwich Islands, and in the American wilder- 
ness. ! 


His eminent disinterestedness, the fruit of mavy 
Christian virtues, and the parent of many others, 
deserves to be mevtioned. He thought not of him- 
self; he lived not for himself. His mind was em- 
ployed about public objects; and be had neither 
jeisure nor rnchnation for plans, intencied to pro- 
mote his own advantage. He even férgot his 
heaith, when public dutids pressed upon him; and, 
for the discharge of those duties, he su! mitted to 





|spendor, after this world, and all that it contains, 


. 


labors, which no prospect: of emelument would 
have tempted him to wudergo. 





churches, the heralds of the cross, now in Asia, af», 
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to retrace its steps; and, as it was always advanc- 





These were anong the qualities ofhis heart ;— 
the evidences of that saactifying grace, which 
had been liberally bestowed upon him. The fa- 
culties of a superior understanding were also ne- 
cessary to the formation of the character, which 
be possessed. ‘Though always sure to make pro- 
Gciency in any kind of knowledge to which he 
bent his attention, his mind was characterized 
rather by the regularity and certainty of its pro- 
gress, than by the quickness of its perception, or 
the rapidity of its movements. it was not obliged 


ing, its various attainments were ina high degree 
respectable, After a thorough education, both 
classical and professiona}, it had been greatly en- 
riched by useful reading; and had become so ha- 
bituated to employment, that it was easily able to 
accomplish what, to minds less disciplined, though 
of equal native powers, would: have been wholly 
impracticable. ‘Fhe accuracy of its conclnsiens 
seems to have been owing, in a great measure, to 
careful deliberation before an opinion was formed, 
or suggested. A feeble mind, however, is often, 
more emburrassed and perplexed,’ the longer it 
dwells npon. conflicting reasons; so that no hope 
can be entertained of a well-founded conviction, 
jo a case which has once been doubtful. 
(To be Continued.) 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 

PAPE 8 8 88 WU 08 008.08 WMO 
A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF EARLY 
PIETY. 

* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings God 
hath perfected praise.” 

Pied. B itlett of New-England, when aeut 
four years old, was greatly affected by_the se:.ous 
conversation of her Brother ; who, affer having 
been brought to a knowledge of the truth at eleven 
years of age, now spoke to her of the great things 








of religion. Her parents not knowing what had } 
passed, and thinking her too young to profit by | 


theic instructions, were not accustomed in the ad- 
vice they gave their children, to direct themselves 
parsewarts toher. After this conversation with 

rbrether, however, they observed that she not 
only listened very earnestly whilst they were ad- 
mMontshing their other children, but also retired 
several times ina day, as they supposed, for secre! 
prayer. She soon appeared deeply concerned 
abouther soul, was more frequently alone, and 
at length became so earnest in her stated closet 


erercises, that gothing ceuld divert her from }I wept a little ; for f was thinking about God aod 


thet. 

Once of her own accord, she spoke of not being 
successful in prayer, and said that she could not 
find Gop, A few weeks after this, being in the 


cioset to which she used to retire, her mother; A very remarkable abiding change was evident 
heard her speaking aloud, which had never been in this chita from the period of her first convic- 


observed before, and perceived that she was ex- 


* 
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prised beth at the sadden alteration, and the 
manner in which she expressed hersell, her mo- 
ies made no reply.—The chied svon spoke again, 
end said, “There is anuther «ome to me—and 
nother—there are three”? Beiog asked what 
che meant, she replied, Qoe is—** Fas will be 
done; and there is another, ‘Bujoy dim tev ever?” 
Vhe child, it seems, alluded to hree pas:ages ip 
Ler catechism, which came into her wind. 

Having said this, she retired into her closet 
and her mo'her weot to call at her brother’s whol 
‘ved near, When she returned, the child met 
her with this cheerful speech, “ § can. find God} 
now £” referring to her former compiaint, that she 
could oot find tim. She then said, “L love God.” 
Her mother asked her how well she loved Gud ? 
whe. her she loved Him better tan her father and 
mothes? She gad, * Yes’. Butng asked again | 
wheth:'r she loved’ Guid betier than she did her 
sister Rache! 2 she answered, “ Yes, beiter than 
any thing!” During the whole afternoun sie ap- 
peaied exceedingly cheerful, aod when @ neigh- 
db. ur asked her how she felt herself? she answer- 
od, “I feel better thao Ldid.” The same person} 
inquired, what made hee feel better? she replied, | 
God makus me to feel better.” 

In the evening, a minister who was occasionaily| 
in town, calied at the house and taiked with her] 
of religions After he was gone, she sat leaning} 
op the table, bathed in tears 5 and being asked 
what made her weep? she said, was thinkiog 
‘about God. Great part of the next day, which 
wag Saturday, she seemed to be in a very affec- 
tiunate frame, and though frequently weeping, 
she appeared desirous to conceal her tears, and} 
was very backward to talk of the occasion of 
them. On the Sabbath she was asked whether she} 
believed in Ged ? she answered, “* Yes 3” and ue-} 
ing toid shat Christ was the Son oi God, and the 
only Saviour, she immediately replied, “1 know) 


o 
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| Sometime about the middle of winter, when aj!} 


fete 








suddenly Seeding, she ye to smile, and present of- God. ft will be recotlected that this lovely 
ty said with» tranquil countenance, “ Mother-|subject of ti was mot five yeal 
the Kiogdom of Heaven is come to me !” Sur- tide of, regenerating grape ae Nab ANP LEB 


Brom the Guordiqn. 
ON PRAYER, 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
iter’d or unexprese’d, 
The motions of a hidden fire 
Phat trembles in. the breast. 


Praver is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of atear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but Gud is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

hat infant lips can try; mee AEN 
Prayec the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 5 Ae TE 


Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, , 
His watch-word at the gates of deatli~- 

He enters heaven with prayer. — 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
‘The turning from his ways, 

While angels in their songs rejoice 
And cry, “Behold he prays.” 


In Prayer on earth, the saints are one. 
in word, in deed, im mind, ~~ ' 

When with the Father and the Soa 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is made on earth alone, 
The aly Spirit pleads, 

Aad Jesus on the eternal throne 
For sinners iatercedes. 


O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the ruth, the Way, 
T -pathot Prayer thyself hast trod, 

Lord, teach us how to pray-. 





the family were in bed, her mother perceived inat 
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she was awake, and beard her, as she thought, 
weeping. She called to her, and asked what way 
ihe matter. Her answer was in so low & voice, 
‘that her mother couid not near what she said ’ 
but she observed that she lay awake, and contiau- 
ed in the same frame for a considerable time.— 
‘The nest morning she asked her if she did no 


Christ, that they 


Christ’s loving her made ber Weep? she adewer-| 
ed, *¥es, it does sometimes.” 
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ARTS, SCIENCES, &@ 
From the Kingston Plebeian. 


Discovery of the art of printing——We have 
weep im the night ? Fhe child answered, * Yes, now before us, a Dutch Magazine, printed at Ant- 
sterdam, in Holland, in January 1741, which gives 
loved me.” Her mather then/a minute account of the discovery, of, what it de- 
asking her, whether the thought of God, and} nominates, the noble art of printing. It premises 
that it was then three centuries since the invention 
of this art and the “ letter thefts of Jonathan 
Fustz,” the discoverer’s servant—that tu preserve 
‘in the Netherlands the rembembrance of this ime 
tions. She remembered the Sadbath day 10 kee | portant discovery, it was here shewn that Lom 


ceedingly importunate + the only words she ceuld fit hol ytand so earnestly did she desire the re-}rence Jansz, Koster, of Harlem, was the original 


distinguish were these—(spoken in her childish 
Manner, though with extraordinary earnestness, 


‘iuro of it that she would often be inquiring 
through the week, how long it was to the Sagbath ; 





and evidently ftom great distress of mind) “Pray 
BLEsseD Boxp, give me salvation '—Prav~ pec: 


pardon all my sins.” When the chicd had dove 


prayer, she caine and sat down by her mother,}'spendi ty OF h “ay 
. ie pending her time as children of her age too tre 
and burst aloud into tears. Her mother very @ar-}quent! 4s, that she listened ‘with an attention 


nest'y asked her several times, what was the mat- 
ter, bef»re she could give any. anawer; for she} 
coniinued crying exceedingly and. writhing her! 
body to and. fro, like a person in great anguish of 
spirit. Phe anxious parent now inquired, wether 
She was afi aid that @-d would not 


hell '” Upon this, she endeavoured: 


hoped God would give her salvation. Still, hew 





ive her salva-Jother strangers, and talked to her on religious 
_ Mon she repiied, * ¥es, [ am: afraid L shali §o to} subjects, oe deemed more than ordinarrly atten- 


: ; to pacify her,Jtive ; and a8 wh departed, she looked very eagerly 
and said that she would not have her cry,—shelafter us, and aie *1 wish they can cotae 


again.” Hler mother asked her * Why ?” She re- 


over, before she could be satisfied. She loved the 


and she must. have. the intervening days counted| have stated. 
Louren«- Jansz, is here described, as being sur- 


house of God ; and whee there, wae so far from] named Koster, signifying 


inventor of it, and aot Johnnias Fustz,as some 
of the learned, from a lack of correct information, 


Keeper, being one of 


the ruiers and’ principal citizens of Harlem: and 
to have been a tan of wealth, occupying a epa- 
‘raly extraordinary in so younga child. She de-/cious house, near the public market, opposite the 


lighted much in meetings for prayer, aod hearing|City-Hall, where he kept'a store of stationary 
religious conversation “ Once,” says president|/and manuscript books, the iatter et which were 


Edwards, en whose authority we have given this 
narrative, “when EF was at the house with some 





very scarce and dear, cummandiog aimost any 
price the seller might be disposed to hold-them at, 
ay the making *of a manuscript book was a work 
requiring much labour 5 sod the art of prine 
ting theo anknowa ia the world. Thus, says our 
author it will be preceived thet the a-t of pring 
ting originated in a respectable family; so that 


ever, she coniinued weeping bitterly, till at length,. plied, ‘“ I delight to hear them taik of the (ruths | none wao tyllow it, need be asiiamed of its parent. 





he aiding 
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Fle then details the discovery as having oeur-| 
red as follows. At the time when this art was 
invented, Harlem was surrounded with beautiful 
woods, which the principal citizens made a prac 
tice of frequenting daily in fair weather, after 
dinver, for pleasure and recreation, and particu- 
larly Lourence Koster, who, from his youth had a 
taste for engraving and often visited the shops of 
such mechanics at that place, witha view of im- 
bibing a knowledge of the art. In one of his wan- 
derings in the woods, Mr. Koster, took a piece of 
Oak or Bass wood, and having smoothed it, cut 
certain letters thereon, with his knife, and wrap- 
ping a paper around it, putit in his pocket.— 

‘hether, from his afterwards sitting on moist 
ground, or from his getting into a perspiration, 
tending to cuimmunicate moisture from the wood 
to the paper wrapped inhie pocket, was, not as- 
certainged ; butso it was, that when he took the 
wood and wrapper from his pocket, he found the 
letters he hed cut in the wood impressed on the 
paper. He then made new experiments, and ha. 
ving found them successful he improved on the 
art, by finally making letters of a harder eub- 
stance ; and thus, by oeing enabled to sell bouks 
cheaper than these wh» had only manuscript, he 
made immense sums of money. But he met with 
a misfortune which ruined his business. A ser- 
vant in his employ, named Jan Faustus, after ha- 
ving sufficient experience of the art which his 
master had taught him, both of reading and ma- 
king letters, embraced the opportuaity when 








Koster was at Church with his whole family on} 


Christwas day, to pack up and steal the chief part 
of bis type foundery, and fled therewith to 
Mentz, where he opened a printing office in com 

pany with one Johan Van Guttenberg, a go'd 

smith, of Straatsburgh; and from thence all Ea 

rope and the world derived the further know. 
ledge of this art. When Koster returned from 
church, and found his shop thus plundered, 
he is stated to have been much distressed ; and be 

ing a man of wealth and far advanced ia years, he 
never attempted to repair his cffice. 

“ Our auther concludes that the rulers of the city 

of Harlem, have with much justice, erected a mon 

ument to the memory of Koster, near the market, 
representing a printing press, with the following 
inscription; “Memoria Sacrum,) Typographia ars 
ertium Omnium. Conservatrix, Hic Primum In 
venta L. ( estore, Harlemenst, ACCCCXXILX,” 
signitying—to the everlasting memory of che art 
of printing, the preserver of all arts, 18 here dis- 
covered by L. Kuster, a Hurclemmer, &c, 
cameo 
From the Aurora. 
ORCHARDS. 
It is become proverbial , that “ where an old or 
chard has stood, a young one will not thrive.”—- 
This has been so frequently reiterated, that many 

BP of our good agriculturists subscribed to the epin- 

jon, without taking the trouble to eximine into it,, 

| and have accordingly neglected a very importan: 
| source of profit and convenience, 

Itisa fact much to be regretted, that the cul'i- 
vation of fruit trees, inthis country, was much 
more attended to, half a century since, than atthe 
presot time—consequently, with our increased 
population, fruit has become scarce, aod a belief 
almust positive exists, that fruit irecs: wili not 

. thrive on old !and ‘Phis is a question which needs 
serious considerativa, that our yeomaury may bo 

' longer take hypotnesis fur fact, when but one ex- 

; pec went would dispel the allusion, 

We, howeve., adinit the fact, that trees, plaut- 
edvn new iaad, thrive uncommonly weil, and 
‘ many of them ,row toa great size, While those 
planted on iand that had beea much cultivated 
and worn, have been very tardy ia their growth, 
and as yet ace out dwarfs is comparison with the 
fu.mers Now: we will endeavour to explain the 
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the same time throw some light on the art of cul- 
tivating fruit trees. 
ist. Trees planted fifty or one hundred years 
since, were generally set on new jand,highly en- 
riched by the decaying vegetable productions, 
which had been accumulating, perhaps from time 
immemorial. The richness of the soil wouid, 
without doubt, enable the tree to grow rapidly, 
and very abundantly explains the reason of their 
monstrous growth. 
2. An orchard set on the ruins of an old one, 
has not this vegetavle manure to lend the aid that 
its psedecessor, and consequently, it is slow ia its 
growth, small and unproductive when grown, be- 
comes mossy, dwindles and dies, or 1s neglected as 
unworthy of the husbandman’s attention ; and 
the catterpillar destroys what the are has spared. 
Our climate and svil are every where calculated 
for the productions of fruit in its perfection and 
abundance, when only assisted by the fostering 
hand ofart—and it is unreasonable tu anticipate 
a harvest without previous cuitivation. , 
To him who doubts the possibility of making a 
good orchard onold land, these few simple rules 
are e joine', and we doubt not, upon expedmen , 
his happy conversion to a truta that will iu 
crease his wealth, —~ . 
1. Be sure that the roots of the tree be not set 
below thesvil. If the svil be shallow, bring it 
from another place, and throw it round the tree, 
in a sufficient circumference fur the roots to grow 
in. 
2. Prune the superfluous limbs and branches, 
and keep the bark smovth and clean from moss 
$. Suffer no grass to grow within ten feet of ihe 
tree, and twice in the year, spring and faii, ives 
en the earth in this circumference, aod mix ia‘: 
itafull wheel-barrow load of rich manure. 
The author is happy to state, thata few years 
experiment upon this plav,on the ground of an 
oid orchrad, has convinced him that the principle 
Opposed in this paper is without foundation. 
VERILAS. 
LIKENESS OF A BALL. ROOM. 
“Here ail is show, and varni-a,anud hypoericy 
aud cequetry; they dress up their moral character 
for the eveaing at the same ‘oret where they man- 
ufacture their shapes and faces, Ml-temper lies 
buricd under a studied accumulation of smiles — 
Kavy, hatred, and malice, retreat trom‘the coun- 
tenance, to entrench themselves more deeply in 
the heart. Treachery lurks under the flowers of 
courtesy, Iynoraace and folly take refuge in that 
unmeauiig gabble, which it would be profanation 
to cail language: and which even those, whom 
long experience iu * the dreary intercourse of dai- 
ly uf” has screwed upto such a piteh of 
stoical endurance, that they can listen to it by the 
hour, have branded with the ignominious appella- 
von of “small talk %—small indeed !—the abso 
iuie minimum of ine infinitely little”—*A ball- 
‘oom 1s an epitome of all that is must worthless 
apd anamiable in the great sphere of suman life 
Every petty and malignant passion is calied int: 
play. Coquetry is perpetually on the alert + 
‘aptivate, tu caprice, to mortify and vanityto take 
vffence. One amiabse femaie is rendered miser- 
able for the crcnins, vy seeing another, whom 
ne intended to outshine, in a more atiractive 
‘iress than her own, While the other omits no me- 
ihods of g'ving strings toher triumph, which she 
enjoys withail the secret arrogance of an oriea- 
‘al sultana. Another 1s compelled to dance with 
a monster she abhors. A third has set her hear: 
on dancing with a parucuiae partoer, perhaps for 
the amiabie motive of annoying one of her dear 
friends ; not vuly he does not sak her but she sees 
him danctog with that wdentical d-ar friewd, whom 
feom ‘hat moment she hates more cordyaliy than 
ever. 





retsun ofthis admjssjon, which, we trust, wiil at 
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does not give ber the opportunity.—As to the . 


men, the case is very nearly the same with t 

To besure they have the privilege of neitiaetae 
first advances, and are, therefore, less liable te 
have an odious partner imposed upon them, thoush 
this some times happens, as 1 know by woeful 


experience: butit is seldom they cao procure the | 


very partner they prefer, and when they do, the 
absurd necessity of changing every two dances fors 
ces them away,and leaves them ouly the misera. 
ble alternative of taking up with sumothing, disa. 
greeable perhaps in itself, and at al! events, rene 
dered so by contrast, or- of retreating ino some 
solitary corner, tovent their spleen on the first 
idie cuxcomb they ean find.” - - 

_Toimprove Indian Corn.—Select the seeds 
from suca sta‘ks on!y as produce two ears ; ifone 
of them be bu. isdifforent, choose the. largest. 
Nest séason -elect inthe same manner, and in a 
few years your corn will be greatly improved in 
quality and increased in product. 


To dye cotton yay dep blue, pate blue, and 
g§reen,—Take one pound ot iogwood caipped five 
or pounded, boilitin a ouffictent quantity of wa. 
ter, untti li the substance is out of it, then take 
about halfagailon of the liquor, and d'ssolve ene 
ounce of verdigris aod half an ouace of aium init, 
boil your yarnin the ‘oz wood water one hour, 
stirring and keeping it ‘cose. ‘Take cut your 
yarn, mix the half oa'ion that contains the verdi- 
gris and aiom with the 1ozwood water; then put 
your yaro into the mixtu:s, and boil it four hours, 
stirring itand keeping it innse all the time, and 
taking it out every hour to give it air, after which 
dry it ; boil it in soap and water. The above wiil 
dye 6 ibs. of cotton yarn an elegant deep biuc— 
After which, {put as mach yarn into the same 
lquor, and: boil it three hours, as befere, and yuu 
wiil have agood pale blue ; or boil hickory bark 
iu the liquor, and you will have ac elegant green 


Recipe for raising Cabbage-—Take f.om the, 
stumps of vid cabbages, which you generally set 
out early in the spring, the most prominent shoots, 
after they have sufficiently expanded themselves, 
and set them out in the same mode you do vour 
plants, and they willimmediately tak- root, and 
afford you a very early and texariant cabage— 
Those who have tried this method sffi m, that 
toey are much earlier, and by far superior (o any 
that can be produced from the plants. They 
must be broken from the stnmps and not cut off, 
as the smail fitres greatly faciliate their taking 
root. 


Culture of Potatoes.—Tie following is given a8 
au iastance of ti value of the potatoe in fatten- 


ing of cattle:—21 acres were planted, from the » 


produce of whicn 40 fat beasts have been kept 
trum the first week in February, to the present 
time also seven cows, many pigs, &c. here 
stili remains sufficient for tne beasts three weeks 
» come, and seed for 21 acres. Tue genilemans 
who made the experiment, considers uae acre of 
potatoes equal to two of turnips, with the advane 
tage, that when the potatoe begins to germ it 1s 
eveh more outrictous than when’ first takea out 
uf the ground ; the beasts average 50 stone ; cost 
per acre 40s. 

The Elder Tree—This. possesses the follow- 
img properties. 1.i. saving turnips from the fly— 
2d. preserving wueat from the yellows—Sil. pre- 
t-erving fruit from the blight—éth, preserving 
caubage plant from catierpiliars—-Sth. preserving 
peach trees, &c. from worms. The dwarf eldec 


| as the most potent effluvia, and jt requires 50 
Perhaps, what 13 Wosre tian ail, see vas set Lother trouvle than 1o strew the leaves’ vver the 
her heart cn refusing some impertinent tup, whe | ground, or to strike fruit trees with a twig. 
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leent account, that the Turke have been defeated ! Judge Byan presiding im the absence of | 
Yosilanti hal so ar-,Topp, the case of the Rank of the U. States a- 

, leatnet Ralph Osborn and others, came un for final 
and the cause i@ favor of the Greeks was extend- 


OBITUARY. Jina genens! 
DIED—On Monday the 3d instant, in Hunting- - 


ton township, Mr. Joun Cissna, formerly of this 
place. : 

____-On Wednesday the 5th instant, aftera 
lingering illness, Kexiiocs, Esq. in the 
67th year of his age. 

————-On Friday morning last, Mr. Writtam 
D. Crarir, in the 25th year of his age. He has 
left a disconsolate widow, and two small children 
to deplore his loss. . 
-On Saturday morning last, Mr. Austis 
Bucuanan,in the 25th year of his age. 

-On Tuesday evening, Joun M‘Lanp- 
purcu, gon of Mr. John M‘Landburgh, merclrant 
ef this place. é 











Disease among horses and catile—A dreadfa! 
disease has. lately made its appearance among 
horses andcattle, It affects the tongte in a mast 
sincular manner causing if to become almost raw. 
The method of cure is to make a strong decoction 
ofbriar root, parsimmon hark, white oak bark 
and sassafrashark—and to which, after being well 
boiled, coperas, salt petre, alum and assafretida— 
make it pretty strong; then with a swab, wash 
the tongue and rub it pretty hard four or six times 
aday. Bleeding isalso good, and drenching with 
atea mace of spice wood, popular bark and sas- 
safras, adding a little salt petre. This is a pret- 
ty certain cure. 

It is said that other species of animals are sub- 
ject to take it.— American Farmer. 
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STILL LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
NEW YORK, AUG 29. 

Last evening the ship Orbz', captain Macy, ar- 
tived from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 
T8th ot July ; to which day the editors of the 
Commercia! Advertiser have received their regu- 
lar files of papers. 

Great preparations were making at Liverpogl, 
ard other towns to celebrate the King’s corona- 
tinn, 

At Manchester twenty oxen and 60 sheen, with 
400 barrels of ale, are to be distributed amonast 
the popniace. At New Castle, a pump running 
with wine will be open tothe public, and three 
pumps will run ale. 

The Prince’s Dock, at Liverpool, which was to 
be opened on the coronation day, has been ten 
years in building. 

The London Theatres are to be thrown open to 
the public. 

A New Castle paner «f the 28h of June says, 
that the weather for the last seven weeks had 
been unusually cold and frosty ; and since the sun 
passed the summer solstice, on the Qlst, the frost 
has heer more intense, and the winds bitter 
from NE. The leaves of the trees, in exposed 
situations were curled up, and withereds and 
from want of rain and dews, vegetation looked 
— 

A. London paper mentions, as an interesting 
fact that on the first of the dos days there ssi 
in the vicinity of London, 

Letters from Constantinople of the 6th of June 
mention, that Danesi, the Bunker, has been put 
to death by order of the Porte, notwithstanding 





_the pressing instances of Count Strogonoff, the 


Russian Ambassador, to save him—a result which 
must have been the more painful to that minister 
as it 1s understood that the unfortunate Dines was 
solely induced to remain at Constantinople by 
the assurarice of his protection. 


The affairs of ths Greeks look more favourable 


“my of 25000 men, well provided with artillers 
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engagement. 


ing. 

The intelligence of the death of Bonaparte was 
received at Paris on the 7+hof July. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 8h, when the min- 
ister stated ihe Usurper is dead.» M Casimer 


| Perrier exclaimed, « It 18 the kick of the ass—the 


lion is dead 1? The partizans of Bonaparte,” re- 
plied M. Duplessie Grenedan, “ may nnw. ery 
L’ Empereur est mort, vive U Empereur !" A 
voice on the left—* It isa seditious cry” A mur- 


{mur of a particular character run through the as- 


sembly, and it soon efter broken up! When Gen. 
Rapp was informed of the event, he shed tears. 
Th's circémstance was communicated to the king, 
‘who, when he next saw the general, which was on 
hie way to mass, he deigned to tell him, that, far 
from blaming his sensibility, he regarded it as a 
Hnew. pledge of his fidelity. “ft is true, sire,” an 

swered general Rapn, “that I felt deep emotion 
on learning the death ef aman to whom I owe 
every thing—even the happiness of serving your 
majesty” A French paper says, that Bonaparte 
has left 40,000. 000 francs which sum is depoaited 
‘in the Tower of London. His son is heir to this 
property. 

- The General Court of the Rast India Compa- 
ny were in session at London when the news. f 
‘Bonaparte’s death was received. The Chairman 
received a letter from Sir Hodson Lowe announ- 
cing the event, which he read. Mr. Lowndes, one 
of the members, said, “Mr. Chairman, I congratu- 
‘late you upon the intelligence.” (Loud universal 
expressions of disanprobatian.) 

“Mr. Douglas Kinnaird said that it was inde- 
cent, and uaworthy ofan Englishman, to make 
the natural e:tinction of a man, who had been 
long politically dead, matter of congratulation.— 
Hlear ” 

Seven members spoke after Mr, Kinnaird, and 
considerable time elapsed before order was re- 
stored. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 9th 
of July, passed the project of a law to continue the 
Censorship—214 to 112. 

In the House of commons, July 10. M-, Bennet 
asked the reason why the name of Bonaparte’s 
French physician was not affixed tothe docu 
ment stating the cause of his death’ as it wasa re. 
markable emission? ‘The Marquis of London- 
dery said he could not account for the omission. 


Extract from a letter written by Captain Anson 

Tayvion, formerly a reside :t of this county, to 
his friend. Proviwce or Texas, 

Fort Bolivar March 9, 827. 

E inform you by this letter in a brief man: er of 
the place, situation, and prospects of the country 
where F live. Iam settled on the sea shore, four 
hundred miles west of New Orleans, where Ef ex 
pect to remain for life. The situation is hand 
some, the land is fertile, the water good and the 
range everlasting. The navigation is good and 
easy through all parts of the interior of this coun- 
try.—Tie climate is pleasant and healthy. and 
far more so taan any ever experienced. You 
perhaps may wisly to know what lam engaged in 
at present. FE ama captatn in the army of Gen- 
James Long and Trespalases, and have the com- 
mand of a rifle company—I am alsoa member of 
the Supreme GCouaci! of the Government of Mex 
ico, Ldraw for my services, ninety eight sections 
of iand, one thousand five hundred doliars incash 
per year, My children also receive taree huadred 
acres of land each.—Mashriil- Clarion. 


-_——_——s 


U. STATES’ CIRCUIT COURT. 








than at our former advices. It appears from re-} 





week, U,. States Circuit Court at Columbus, last] 


We understaad that during. the sicteng of the/ton and was taken on his return westward 


: ‘ 


hearing and decision s when a decree waa render: 
ed, that the Bank recover from the defendants the 
sim of one hundrrd thousand dollars with inter- 
est on that nart of the above sum (about £°20.000} 
which wae estlected from the Bankin gold and 
silver. We further understand that an agreement 
was atths same time entered into between the 
agent for the Bank, and the counsel for the state, 
in consequence of which, the money now in the 
Treasury (ninety eight thousand dollars) was to 
have been received by the former in full satisfac- 
tion for the amount of the decree, while an an- 
peal for the remaining two thorsund dollars and 
interest, wag fo be taken tothe U States Supreme 
Court, for the purpose of trying the principle of the 
ease, An order was accordingly d awn on the 
treasurer of State for the above sum ; but he re- 
fused to pay it, alleging that he had no authority 
to pay money out of the Treasury without a ware 
rant from the Auditor. This geotlenvan was then 
called on for that purpose ; but he declined giving, 
a warrant, saying he had no control whatever over 
the money in question. A motion was immediate- 
ty made by Mr. Clay, for an attatchment to issue 
against the Treasurer, for his refusal to give up 
the monev. This was granted ;and that officer 
has been put in confinement in consequence of his 
abo adherence to what he considered to be his 

aty, 
PS.—Since the above was in tyne, & just as our 
Paper was going to press, we have heard that the 
Imaney has beem recovered, and is now on its way 
here.—Scioto Gaz. 
Copy of a letter to the Editor of the Gazette, 

from his Excellency Gov Miller, dated 
WASHINGTON May 18, 1821. 

Srrn—I am happy to have it in my power to say 
to the gond people of Arkansas and particularly 
to that portion of them settled south of the Avkan- 
eas river in the counties of Crawford. Miller, 


a aeienatedl 


ised to say to them, that they will not be disturb- 
ed in theirpossession on account of the Choctaw 
Treaty ; but that a new arranrement will be made 
with them soas toput the Indians west of the 
white settlements. I wish you to give this pub- 
licity through your paper as early as possible, that 
they mav rest easy, with an assurance that } find 
here every disposition to de them justice, and 
sone to throw the industry ef whitemen into the 
possession of Indians. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JAMES MILLER. 
MAIL ‘ROBBER TAKEN. 
We are indebted to Capt. Fowler, fr the follow 
ing information :—Lea. P. Adv. 
Lextncron Post Orricr, Sept. 7 1821. 
Information haz been received at this office, that 
a man has been apprehended at Morristown. Obio- 
hy Chaster Baily, Esq. Agent ‘or the Generat 
Post Office Department, who is suspected to be 


nearthe Sinking-Springs, Ohio. Nine hundred 
‘and eighty-one dollars were found on him, princi+ 
pally ia notes om the Bank of Georgetown, (D. C.) 
he had also notes on the bank of Virginia, Kens 
tucky and New Orleans. ‘Fhe robbery was com- 
mitted oh packets which passed through the dis- 
tribating office at Washington, Kentucky. Those 
who hsve enclosed money to the Eastward the lat- 
ter part of July or early in August last are advised 
to furnish the Post Master at Washington, Ky. 
with a description of the notes, who will have the 
subject attended to. Information is also received 
that the name of the robber or person in custod 

is Lingan, who proceeded to the City of Washing- 





JOHN FOWLER, P. M, 





Jute 


Hempstead. Clark and Pulasiie, that Tam avthor-» 


the person that robbed the mail the Sth of August, - 
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*t From the Sierra Leone. sable on grounds particular to the Americans; it 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION ON THE COAST! was ascertained by their own experience, that no 
OF AFRICA. large ships could approach nearer than a distance 

We have not, fot some time, made any. mention of thirty or forty miles to any spot where it would 
‘Of the Anietican colonists, whose ‘arrival in our, be expedient to settie for their general and perma- 
tarbour was noticed several weeks ago. It has'nent purposes of improvement—the cultivation of 


ee 









It was exceedingly fortunate that the American 
agents, and their settlers, were thus immediate! 
provided with substantial habitations. The Shave 
tornadoes already experienced could not have fies 
encountered with safety in a state of inadéqtiate 
preparation. 














—_ 
just occurred that, although their situation and pro-: the sdil and other pursuits of simpleindustry—The} We have further to metition, that an applica. 
‘ceedings inust be so well known in the colony as settlers of last season had been sweptaway by un-}tion from these gentlemen for permission to land ! 
to render any statement respecting tiem in our) sparing visitdtions of disezse, occasioned by bad air|their provisions and stores free of duties, and tg wif 
columns altogether superfluous, there are in Great' and bad water; and for these evils the swampy na-jdispose of such part of them as it may be neces. Vou 
Britain as well as in the United States--and we ture of the country “afforded remedy. ‘The co-'sary to sell for purposes of current use and exj- ne 
“trust in other countries also—many who tuke a loured agent, upon whose fidelity and services the pepcy, was freely and cordially assented to.—The 
lively interest in the Jocation and in the progress | greatest reliance had been placed, was proved not : principal merchants, whose opinions the Governor 
ef these settlers; and to those so interested, no'to be trust worthy, and the native chiefs were jand Council thought it right to ask, as their inter. 

‘means of communication can apply so geuerally or; known to be unfavourably disposed by the treache-jests were principaliy concerned, expressed their 
‘eo satisfactorily, under the present eiventsatannans ious influence of this very agent, and to be disin-|vuiversal consent in the most iiberal manner; de. a | 

_ as this Gazette. - \clined to fulfil their engagements respecting the jclaring that they did notsee any thing detrimental 

We theréfore venture to state, in a summary! lands purchased from them. to their interests in what was required: but ifig — _¥ 

“Way, but with perfect accuracy of information, | 3. At a moderate:distance from this coteny, the even had been a thing attended with some incon. the | 
that the principal gentlemen to whose care und di- settlements could not clash-one with the other, ei- venience, in their desire toaccommodate the Ame. a vi 
rection the settlers were committed, sought a few ‘therim the range of their benelictal exertions for rican’ gentlemen, and >to premote and facilitate — test 

“ays after their arrival, an interview with the’ the civilization and‘for the religious improvement ' their objects, theirconsent would Lave been freely . 

_colonial authorities, at which his honour the acting! of the African fations adjacent to them, er in the given. | Lett 
Governor and some of the members of the Coun-! industrious and commendable pursuits of the colo-; The American agents, in consequence of all — ~ 
cil of administration for the colony assisted, At nists for the advancement of their private inter- these arrangemeuts, and facilities, are now, as we Si 
this meeting, the American gentlemen explained | ests, ‘have already intimated, established satifactovily.in ' 
their objects fully, making a candid communica-' 4. The season was so far advanced, that suffi- Foura Bay house and farm, Their schr. may be Rev. 
tion of their instructions, and of all their views cient time was not left to clear ground and te erect soon expected on her return fromthe voyageof wy 
and objects, Thts frankness they used expressly weather proof habitations before the inset of tha ‘selection down the coast. Those on board her widr 
in the confidence of the most amicable dispositions tornadoes, and the subsequent speedy arrival of will then join their companions at Foura Bay farm, grate 
on the part of those to whom they addressed the heayy rains, and remain until the cpeping of the dry season . ee 


"themselves. Theirconfidence was declared to be| Upon all these grounds, or nearly those, coin- shall invite them to proceed ‘to fx themselves at in y 

















‘founded as well on the very driendJy interest taken 'ciding with the representations already sent forth the piace of their ultimate destination; which eur | 
in the American plans of colonization by the Bri- through this Gazette, for General consideration in place and its inhabitavts, we trust, will ever be on and 
tish government, from the outset, as on Congeniality | the colony, in America and in England ; coinciding terms of mutual friendship and in the constant in- velc 
of, character and of ebjects between this colony also with the sentiments freely declared to the terchange of reciprocal kind effices with this.co- tive. 
_and the proposed American settlement. Due con-, commandersand officers of the American ships of Jony. } Ww 
sideration was algo bestowed-upon the kind offices| war that visited the colony, who appeared to feel! On Saturday last, H. M. ship Tartar, Commo-., at th 
and the favourable dispositions shewn - by the colo- the reasoning to be equally forcibly for their side ,dore Sir George Collier, came into harbour, ac- heard 
nial authorities to their American co-operators on! as ours, the American agents were satisfied that it companied by two prizes, a Dutch brig and a laf; eluci 

' “the coast; for the twofoid-objects ofseuppressing the | would not bé expedient to place their intended ‘Spanish schooner with about 90 slaves on bade ver 

Slave Trade, and of civilizing Africa, by the for-| settlement in the Sherbro’; they resolved, there. These vessels were taken in the Rio Pongos, by the obeys : 

‘mution of stations of free people qualified for the! fore, to send their colonial schooner, with a select jRonts of the Tartar and ‘Thistle under the pom ali th 

“purpose. party, down the coast toward Cape Mont and Cape ‘mand of~Lieutenants Marsh and Hagan; the, re- end | 

These candid and friendly declarations were an-| Mesurardo, tomake achoice of a new and more mainder of the slaves to complete the cargo, we the m 
swered with corresponding friendship and frank-| eligible station for their establishment. have heard were ready to embark.at the period » a lost 

ness, ‘T'he objections which had early existed in| Perceiving that the year was too far advanced |when these vessels were def-ined; it is therefore Mi 
the minds of all reflecting persons in the colony} to admit the clearing of ground, and the erection 'to be hoped, thut the slave-' ctors in the Rio Pon- answ 
against the establishment of an American settle.,of houses in any new acquired settlement before ,gos, will deliver them to Lieut, Hagan, who, we pdr 
ment in the Sherbro, were freely avowed and fair-| the inset of the rains, they requested to know if janderstand, the Commodore has left in that river,’ of G ) 
ly stated, They were objections which would be they could be accommodated, upon terms which |and who, we trust, willsucceed in rescuing them \ coat 
feit equally by every American sincerely disposed|may afterwards be adjusted, with the portion of fromthe fangs of these herrid barbarians. Ma 
to the improvement of Africa —-They were— —_land within this colony which might be necessary . eaeeel Sir, i 

1. That the location inthe Sherbro, was incon-|for the purposes of residerice and cultivation in THE WEBKLY RECORDE R, Chris 
veniently near; so that it would clash with the pri-' the interval, prior tothe choice of a placc, and 18 PRINTED AND sbarreane .. labour 
vate interests of this colony, and with the public; the approach of the time for proceeding to the BY JOHN ANDREWS at the 
benefits which would be conferred.on the adjacent | formation of their settlements. : ; hang, 

Africans by the intercourse with the colonists, The| To this requisition a satisfactory answer was gi- y hhaae ie | 
supplies of the principal articles of subsistence ven; and His Honour the acting Governor, in pur- The price to gabscribera, exclusively of postager ee 

‘would be cut off, and a general smi! trate already | suance of the disposition, in which all the members ay Maa Aa See an reaps aay! ae \ 


established would be destroyed. An American set-, of the council concurred with him, to give the best 
tlement could not be wanted to do for Afpica.what | accommodation which the colony could afford, vi- 
“was already done by the colonists,much less to de-|Sited-ceveral places apparently the most eligible; | 
, 3 range the-rapid progress which would necessarily | but some ground of objection arising from incon- 
’ : take place upon the foundation already established. | venience of water or lowness of situation, or some 
These considerations had reference to this co-, other cause, prewented, for a time, the choice of 

lony, for which the authorities in America, and| any. 
their agents, avowed the most friendly interest;; Atlength it was proposed to the gentlemen hav- 
and to the natives of Afvica, whose deliverance, ng charge of the house and lands of the late As- 


1; . n , ‘ } ; ; <j ; . <5 4 M , “Yoo a ‘ nw . 
\ and improvement would be the chief objects of the sistant Commissary General Le Fevre, at Foura ing the amount of their subscriptions will ree 
American se‘tlemeut, as they are already the chief Day, to let those houses and lands for the year.—-| ceive the panverasaremuneration. Those who 
“ o! je teoftaig, Ure otoer consideratians are par- An arrangement was in consequence made, in vir- obtain fuur subscribers, and collect the amount. 
: ticu'eriy applicable to the American side of the tue of whichthe American agents are pew in pos-| of their subscriptions, shali be entitled to ® ‘ 
gue. wor. session of that place uponan equitable rent. Their} count of fifty per cent. in the price of their pe 
9. “he location of the American settlement in! colonists are» wel} housed, and they have ample] pers. Fr hte 





_ tha Sherbro® wos already ascertained tg be unady:- measure of land clear and ready for cultivation, 
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